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of beauty. They were not unlike the child, content to betray by stray word or caress 
his unanalyzed admiration for his mother's face. 

Such are the Homeric "tags," "saffron-robed," or "rosy-fingered," or Sappho's 
"golden -sandaled" Dawn. To enumerate the list of these word-pictures from 
Homer to Theocritus would require too much space. 

The outlines of antiquity still stand out sharply in Greece, so that the traveler 
has a unity of impression of ancient life left upon his mind by a visit to Greece, 
little disturbed by mediaeval or modem civilization. Things modern often only 
help to illustrate ancient life. Study of Greek literature and travel in Greece 
are to be recommended because "no other nation," as Mr. Ernest Myers has 
said with particular reference to the age of Pindar, "has ever before or since 
known what it was to stand alone immeasurably advanced at the head of the 
civilization of the world." 

Many people fail to realize the similarity between ancient Attica and the 
United States in welcoming foreigners as residents, as a haven for fugitives, and 
in freedom of religious worship. Even foreign deities were worshiped in Attica. 
The land was another "melting-pot" where the "old and the new, the foreign 
and domestic" were cast "to reappear in fairer form, stamped with the Hellenic 
hall-mark." Greece is rich in lessons for us if we but seek for them. The 
present volume will help even one who is unacquainted with the Greek language 
to appreciate the literature as well as the land. As a companion to the traveler 
or aid to the student of literature the book should receive a hearty welcome. 

C. F. Castle 



Demosthenes: Philippics I, II, III. With Introduction and Notes 
by Gilbert A. Davies, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. Cambridge: University Press; New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1907. Pp. xxxiv-f- 126. 60 cents net. 

The author has prepared a book primarily for school use and has purposely 
avoided in his notes and discussions textual and other problems. The intro- 
duction presents concisely the earlier history of Macedonia and political status 
in Greece, together with Philip's work in the development of Macedonia. 

The typography is pleasing to the eye, and the notes are scholarly and to 
the point. The book should be found useful to many teachers and schools. 

C. F. Castle 



Grundriss der Geschichte der klassischen Philologie. By Alfred 
Gudeman. 2d ed., enlarged. Leipzig: Teubner, 1909. Pp. 
vi+260. M. 5. 

The author, who happily unites American birth and earlier education with 
German university training, served for some years as a college professor in this 



